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its discussions, Geneva had ceased to be a convenient
meeting-place for the Powers, and had, in effect,
become mainly a club for those who did not approve
of dictatorships. The Prime Minister soon came to the
conclusion that the first step to be taken was an im-
provement of the atmosphere, and he very courage-
ously made a sympathetic reference to Germany in the
House of Commons which was greatly appreciated in
Berlin. With regard to Italy, the friendly understand-
ing which had been reached earlier in the year had
not, as we have seen, achieved the desired result, and
so Mr. Chamberlain sent a personal message of good-
will to Signor Mussolini. Years before, Mr. Baldwin
had said: "It is that cursed and diabolic suspicion
between man and man and nation and nation that
robs Europe of that sense of security that is essential
to the unity of spirit which we must have before the
world can function aright." Mr. Chamberlain was
determined that it should be no fault of his if that
suspicion was not removed.

It was unfortunate that the Nyon Conference in
September (1937) should have intensified, rather than
alleviated, the crisis, and the blame for this must rest
with Russia. Her rulers felt that something must be
done to restore their prestige, reduced as it was almost
to vanishing-point by the repeated executions of their
opponents, and the readiest method seemed to them to
be to convert the Nyon Conference into a court-
martial on Italy. The first thing to do was to prevent
the latter's attendance, and this was achieved by the
presentation at Rome of two insulting notes: the
Italians very foolishly played into the Russian hands,
and stayed away, which was exactly what Moscow
wanted. However, Mr. Chamberlain saw to it that